TWO  SYMPHONIES

1 cared very little, as I have said, about the good or
bad points of the painting: the young woman 1 had before
me showed her profile only; one temple half hidden by a
heavy dark curl; a languid eye, dreamy and melancholy;
half opened lips, as if just parted in a sigh, and a slender
neck, fragile as the stem of a flower. It was a face of the
most disturbing, the most angelic beauty* I lost all
consciousness of hour and pkce as I gazed at it. Casimir,
who had left me to put the finishing touches to the
flowers, came back and bent over the portrait:

"That's my Mamma, Isn't she pretty?'*

I felt almost ashamed in the child's presence to think
his mother so beautiful.

"Where is your Mamma now?"

"I don't know."

"Why isn't she here?"

"She's bored here."

"And your father?"

He hung his head, a little confused and shame-faced,
and answered:

"My father is dead."

My questions made him uncomfortable, but I was
determined to go on.

"I suppose your Mamma comes to see you some-
times?"

"Oh yes, often!" he replied with conviction and raised
his head quickly. Then he added in a lower voice:

"She comes to talk to my aunt,"

"But doesn't she talk to you too?"

"Oh, I can't talk to her ... and besides I'm in bed
when she comes."

"In bed!"

**Yes, she comes at night. . . ." Then his trustfulness
got the better of him (I had put down the portrait and
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